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Author of “Matched Silvers” and “A Cain of the Uplands.” 


‘WS of the murder of “Nas- 
caupee’”’ Neilson at his trap- 
per’s shack back in the Lake 
Nedluk country had set Fort 
Chimo in a ferment. What time the white- 
coats would be on the pans in the Ungava 
Bay or the cod would come in, or what men 
the “swilers” had picked up on their way 
down north to seal-ice, were topics for- 
gotten. 

Not that a death, or a violent death, was 
a rare thing on the Ungava coast or in the 
savage uplands, But Nascaupee Neilson 
was an old-timer, the chanicy fiddler at the 
Fort during the Spring and Fall gatherings, 
the most jovial and likable mixture of 
French and Scotch on the Koksoak. 

Only the most meager details had leaked 
out. 
a week before, presumably for his furs. 
He had shot a black fox late in January; 
the fox was gone. Two arrests had been 
made. Thad Macoun and Larry Scott 
were in the butter-tub for safe-keeping. 

The assistant-factor, Bent Avery, had 
kept his own counsel about the murder. 
He had made a trip up the Koksoak to 
‘Neilson’s cabin, investigated, and returned 
that morning. 

In the open bastion of the Fort, under the 
warm Spring sun, fishermen who should 
have been working on their twines and 


Neilson had been stabbed to death. 


sealers who should have been swatching 
white-coats out on the Bay ice, were gath- 
ered to hear what Bent Avery had to report. 
On the wicket of the store-rgpm a notice had: 
been posted that the assistant-factor would 
report at two o’clock. He was then in the 
butter-tub, questioning Macoun and Scott. 

There was a sprinkling of Montaignais 
and Micmacs in the gathering, and an 
umiak load of Innuits had come- in for 
trading; but the heavy majority of the 
sixty men in the bastion were livyere 
fishermen and trappers, who had known 
Nascaupee Neilson for years, and were 
there on grim business which they too kept 
strictly to themselves. 

Promptly at two o’clock the heavy side 
door of the bastion opened, and Bent 
Avery stepped into the court-yard. He was 
a medium-tall man, slender, with high, 
bald forehead, tight lips, and steady gray 
eyes. Fort gossip bad him a “bookish 
man” during his odd hours. The livyeres 
to whom he nodded doffed their dickey- 
hoods respectfully. Under his arm he 
carried a Mannlicher-Schoenauer repeating- 
rifle, and around his waist was a full 
cartridge-belt. 

He laid the rifle on a heavy, block table 
near the door, leaned on his knuckles, and 
spoke to the men in a low even voice— 
free from the burr of the Labrador: 
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“T’ve been up to Neilson’s cabin. I 
investigated the murder there. Also, I’ve 
questioned Macoun and Scott. I’m ready 
to report to you men. 

“First, understand I am bossing this 
affair from beginning to end, I know what 
some of you have been saying and wanting 
to do. All your spruce-limb parties 
couldn't find out for sure who killed Nas- 
caupee Neilson. I’ve taken the affair into 
my bands and I'll enforce order—and pro- 
tect the murderer—with this, if necessary.” 

He tapped the magazine of his rifle. 

There was a growl of surliness in the 

crowd. Avery noticed it; the lines about 
his mouth tightened, but he went on 
evenly: 
“There were but two ways of finding 
out the murderer. The first was to find 
positive proof or evidence pointing straight 
at one man. The other was to eliminate 
all the men who might have committed 
the crime, and have just the murderer 
left. There was no positive clue in Neil- 
son’s cabin or about the place. Not one 
positive clue! So I had to suspect all the 
men whose cabins were within reach of 
Nascaupee Neilson’s. Not counting Ma- 
coun and Scott, there were five trappers 
who could have done the stabbing. I'll 
ask these men to step forward. 

“Match Guernsey.” 

A tall, raw-boned livyere elbowed his 
way out of the crowd. He made a sorry 
attempt at grinning, when he sat down 


on the end of the bench. His checks 
flushed beneath their bronze, and he 
breathed heavily. 

“Rob McRae.” - 


A second livyere, younger and dressed 
jauntily, stepped forward and sat beside 
Guernsey. 

“Carcajou Sul Walters.” 

There was a movement in the center of 
the crowd. A small, frail-looking man of 
fifty appeared, crossed the open space with 
quick, rabbit-like steps, and sat beside 
McRae. 

“Pierre Chouart.”” 

A half-breed wood-loper on the fringe 
of the crowd started at the sound of his 
name, said something in angry French, and 
stepped nervously forward. 

“And Burt Calloway.” 

A man of forty, heavy-built, stocky, 
with a livid knife-scar sprawled across his 
face, grunted and stumped up to the bench. 
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When Calloway was seated, Avery moist- 
ened his lips: 

“I said there was not one positive clue 
in the cabin of Nascaupec Neilson. There 
was a clue, of a sort. It was left behind 
to cover up the crime, to throw the blame 
upon an innocent person. That is the 
sole clue I had to work with.” 

At a signal from the assistant-factor, a 
Fort guard opened the bastion door and led 
Scott and Macoun out. Still handcuffed, 
they sat down on the bench. There was 
an angry stir in the group of livyeres—a 
seething restlessness, Word had got out 
that Macoun'‘was guilty beyond a doubt, 
and that Scott was implicated by his own 
confession. 

“Tf I had thought,” said Avery, noting 
the temper of the crowd, “that discovery 
of the murderer would make law-breakers 
and murderers out of sixty more men, I 
would not have turned a hand to find who 
killed Nascaupee Neilson.” 

“Vouse know who he is!” a livyere at 
the back shouted. “Tell us, and we won’t 
waste any time.” 

“Put that man out!” Avery commanded. 
No one stirred. eee out,” Bent 
Avery repeated, “or this meeting stops 
tight here!” 

Three men escorted the hot-headed 
livyere to the gate and ejected him. 

“The single clue in the shack was a small 
kiliutok.” 

The assistant-factor held up a thin, keen 
skinning knife. 

“Tt belongs to Larry Scott. He is to tell 
us what he knows about the murder.” 


SCOTT got up from the bench and 
spoke to the crowd: 

“T passed_Nascaupee’s shack on my 
fur path two mornin’s without seein’ any 
smoke. T’ third mornin’ I went in. He 
wuz layin’ dead on t’ floor, with a kiliuiok 
beside ’im. That kiliuiok I knowed_bet- 
ter’n my own. I couldn’t believe tt man 
who owned that knife ’ud kill Nascaupee, 
but there it wuz, with blood all over. 
Mine wuzn’t different from three dozen 
others—just an ordinary store skinnin’- 
knife. I left it there an’ took t’ other. 
kiliutok away, an’ then reported.” 

Bent Avery nodded confirmation as 
Scott sat down. The man’s words carried 
conviction even with the suspicious crowd. 
There was a hush of expectancy as Avery 
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held up a second, much larger, and highly 
carved knife. 

“This is the weapon Scott found beside 
Neilson and which he took away with him. 
He turned it over tome. This knife—” he 
paused an impressive second—“belongs to 
‘Thad Macoun.” 

He turned to the liveyere on the near end 
of the bench. 

“Do you admit this kilintok is yours?” 

Macoun nodded, too scared to speak. 
He was ashen-pale, and his hands trembled. 

“Then I think we may exonerate Larry 
Scott from blame,” Avery concluded. “To 
keep a friend from being charged with 
murder, he endangered himself.” 

At a sign from the assistant-factor, the 
Fort guard unlocked Scott’s handcuffs. 
The trapper Joined i the group. One or two 
shook hands with him. 

“Thad Macoun, stand up and tell what 
you know about the murder of Nascaupee 
Neilson.” 

“J know nothink!” Macoun burst out. 
“J wuz on my way back up t’ river t’ time 
it happened. I wuzn’t nowhere within 
fifty miles of t’ lake.” 

Avery nodded again. 

“The trade books show that Macoun 
was at the Fort on the afternoon of the 
fifteenth. I distinctly remember Macoun’s 
trading. Neilson was killed that night or 
sometime on the sixteenth. It is a hun- 
dred and sixty-seven miles up to Neilson’s 
cabin by the river route, and he couldn’t 
have gone through the deer bush with snow 
piled over the top of it. In other words 
he was two days fast komatik travel away. 
Macoun, as he says, couldz’t have been 
within fifty miles of the shack at the time 
Neilson met death.” 

Macoun gulped as the Fort guard un- 
locked his handcuffs. He started up to 
shake hands with the assistant factor; but 
Avery motioned to him to join the crowd 
of livyeres. Not two or three, but half 
the group shook hands with him. 

Avery waited till the livyeres were 
quiet again, and went on: 

“Of the seven men who trapped close 
enough to Lake Nedluk, five are left. 
One of the men on this bench killed Nas- 
coupee and left Macoun’s knife behind to 
throw the blame upon Macoun. The mur- 
derer did not leave a single positive clue. 
He did his work neatly. If he had not 
left’ this knife behind, there would have 
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been no tracing him. Macoun, how did 
this kiliutok get out of your hands?” 

“A bunch of us from t’ upper Koksoak 
came down to t’ Fort on dogs t’ last 
week in Febr’ary,” Macoun answered. 
“We all started back t’ twenty-eighth at 
midnight. I had t’ Aiiutok in t’ store- 
room at ten o’clock. When I wanted to 
cut a tangled trace as we buckled t’ dogs in, 
t’ knife wuz gone.” 

“That means the knife was taken, either 
accidentally or purposely, by some one 
here at that time. It must have been 
taken with an eye to the murder. The 
kiliutok was a peculiar one. Everybody 
knows it is Macoun’s. Besides, the word 
had got out about Neilson’s thousand dol- 
‘The murderer took the knife that 
night, meaning it should cover up his crime 
later. There are no trade records of that 
visit to the Fort. Is any one ready to 
swear Macoun told the truth?” 

A livyere held up his right hand. 

“T” records’ll show I turned in some 
marten on t’ twenty-eighth an’ took out 
some goods t’fust of March, I remember 
seein’ Macoun, Pierre Chouart, Calloway, 
Sul Walters, Scott, an’ Rob McRae here 
at t’ time.” 

“You did not mention Match Guernsey,” 
Avery prompted. 

The tall, raw-boned liveyere on the end 
of the bench rose up. 

“T come down with t’ party, but I went 
out to t’ coast to Big Island to see Dad 
Meadows ’bout workin’ on his smack this 
cod. season, I wuz with ’im t’ twenty- 
eighth an’ t’ fust.” 

“Match Guernsey left t’ evenin’ of t’ 
fust,” Meadows, an old fisherman in the 
crowd, verified. “We worked on t’ twines 
that whole day.” 

Avery nodded. 

“Then Match Guernsey could not have 
taken the ‘knife. He was seventy-five 
milesaway.” 

Guernsey got up awkwardly and joined 
the other livyeres. He was still trembling 
from the ordeal of sitting on the bench. 
Young McRae tried to appear nonchalant, 
as he saw his turn was next. He rose up at 
a sign from Avery. 

“Rob McRae was here the night the 
kiliutok was stolen, and he lives within 
twenty miles of Neilson’s cabin, on that 
same lake,” Avery continued. “I want 
to point out one thing: McRae is Macoun’s 
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trap-line partner. He could hardly have 
had the knife in his hands for two weeks 
without Macoun seeing it. Besides, Mc- 
Rae was Macoun’s best friend. When some 
of you this morning were starting to break 
into the butter-tub after Macoun, it was 
McRae who said he would shoot the first 
man that climbed the wall. If McRae had 
killed Neilson, he would have covered up 
by some other way than laying the blame 
upon Macoun.” 

“Friends don’t go in this deal!” a livyere 
shouted. “That don’t clear McRae.” 

“True enough,” Avery agreed. ‘“Iwasn’t 
through. Notice this. The man who 
killed Neilson plainly didn’t know Macoun 
was at the post at the time of the murder, 
or he wouldn’t have left Macoun’s knife 
behind in the cabin. But McRae knew 
where Macoun was. If Rob McRae had 
a secret grudge against Macoun, there 
wouldn’t have been any point to his leaving 
the knife in the cabin, when he knew Ma- 
coun could prove his innocence. And if 
McRae was still friends with Macoun, 
would he have put the ni by Neilson’s 
side? Either way you take it, it lets Mc- 
Rae out. Besides, I believe Hee has a 
word to say for himself.” 

The young livyere wetted his lips, ’ 

“J wuzn’t in t’ party that come down t’ 
Koksoak t’ last week in Febr’ary. T’ fust 
of Febr’ary I come down with ‘Sul’ Waltefs 
for flour an’ carcajou p’ison. ‘Jay-Bird’ 
Willett had got his lungs nipped, so I took 
his place an’ carried t’ mail across to He- 
bron and back. I got in t’ fust of March, 
just a couple hours after t’ bunch had 
started back up t’river. Nobody saw me 
with t’other men. I went back up t’ 
river with Match Guernsey, after he come 
back from Big Island.” 

“Besides all the other evidence tending 
to clear McRae,” Avery summed up, 
“there is this last point to prove that he 
had no chance to steal the kiliutok. McRae 
is eliminated. 

The young livyere jumped off the bench 
with alacrity and joined Macoun at the 
edge of the group. The three men on the 
bench moved apart. Carcajou Sul Wal- 
ter’s teeth chattered as Avery motioned to 
him to stand up. He was a little fellow, 
bald, thin, and wizened. 

“Tt isn’t thinkable that Carcajou would 
try to stab a man as big and strong as 
Nascaupee,” Avery began. ‘‘Nascaupee 
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was stabbed in the breast, face to face with 
the murderer. Carcajou would have tried 
some other way. .In Neilson’s cabin I 
found a sack of flour, half-used. Neilson 
bought no flour since November, so he had 
to borrow it. That sack was in a serial lot. 
I traced it to Sul Walters; he bought it the 
time he came down with Rob McRae. 
He loaned Neilson that sack. If he had 
wanted to kill Nascaupee, he would have 
put strychnine in the flour. 

“Every last one of you seven have car- 
cajou poison at your shacks, and every last 
one of you had a chance to put it in Neil- 
son’s flour. So Carcajou would have been 
taking no chances. Stabbing a bear of a 
man like Neilson would have been the last 
thing he would have tried. Besides—” 
Avery smiled for the first and last time— 
“we know Carcajou.” 

There was a murmur of approval when 
the little man padded across and was 
swallowed up in the crowd. Match Guern- 
sey summed up opinion when he said— 

“Nascaupee ’ud have said ‘Boo-hoo’ an’ 
blowed real hard, an’ blowed t’ runt into 
t lake.” 

The two men left on the bench were in 
@ nervous rigor. The half-breed wood- 
loper, Pierre Chouart, had thrown back 
his dickey-hood and’ was running his 
twisted fingers through his long, black 
hair. His lips moved; he talked to himself 
under his breath, after the habit of the 
man who lives alone in the deer bush. 

The stocky livycre, Burt Calloway, sat 
at the far end of the bench. His face was 
ashen; the knife scar had become a red 
weal across his face. His eyes were upon 
the hushed crowd. 

The livyeres had followed Avery’s logic 
and evidence with gasps of surprize. 
They had hung upon his word, and ap- 
proved each acquittal. But Avery knew 
the supreme test of his power over them 
‘was come. 


HE PICKED up the Mannlicher- 

Schoenauer from the block, and 

threw it into the hollow of his arm. 
Coolly he ran his thumb and forefinger 
around his cartridge-belt. 

Before eliminating the last man and 
leaving the murderer alone on the bench 
he eased the terrific strain with a few 
words: 

* “I want to point out,” he rehearsed, 
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how every last acquittal has centered about 
this kiliutok; how all lines of evidence run 
to it. It is possible to cover up a crime 
too well. The murderer, I repeat, left the 
kiliutok behind to throw the blame upon 
another man, Thad Macoun. That was 
his only slip. Because of that kiliutok, I 
have been able to eliminate to your satis- 
faction five of the seven men.” 

“Laissez,” Pierre Chouart groaned. “Al- 
Jons, Bent Avery.” 

“T’m coming to it,” the assistant-factor 
replied. 

He held up the murder-kiliuiok again. 

“Pierre Chouart, give me your skinning- 
knife. You have it in your belt-sheath.” 

The wood-loper unbuckled the sheath 
and tossed it to Avery. The assistant- 
factor took the knife out of the sheath, 
put the two filintoks behind him, shuffled 
them, and laid them on the table. 

“Larry Scott, you found Macoun’s knife 
in the cabin and had it with you almost a 
week. You ought to know it. Come here 
and pick it out.” 

Scott stepped forward, picked up the 
knives, and studied them for a full minute. 
He shook his head. 

“Tcan’t. They’s identical.” 

Pierre Chouart swore luridly and crossed 
himself. Avery held up his hand for silence 
among the livyeres. 

“Those two knives are identical. The 
blades are exactly alike, the handles are of 
walrus ivory, carved in Micmac fashion; 
there is not a single mark of difference 
that I can discover. Both are the handi- 
work of Pierre Chouart. Perhaps others 
of you are wearing different knives that 
Chouart carved. Macoun bought his knife 
from Chouart. How many others like 
these did you carve, Pierre Chouart?” 

“But those two,” the wood-loper spoke 
up. “They each took a month of evenings, 
Bent Avery.” 

“Thad Macoun, can you tell which 
biliutok is yours?” 

Macoun stepped forward, examined the 
knives with wrinkled brow, and held one up. 

“This is mine. It’s worn a bit at t’ 
pint.” 

Avery waited till Macoun was back with 
the other livyeres. He shifted his rifle, 
toying with the magazine. 

xeThose two knives are so alike that the 
owners can scarcely tell them apart, and 
the rest of us would say they are identical. 
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Pierre Chouart made both of them, and 
could have made another. Furthermore, 
he wore his héliutok to the Fort, in his 
belt-sheath, in plain view of us all. If 
he had stabbed Neilson with Macoun’s 
kiliutok—” 

Bent Avery never finished his sentence. 
Calloway, who had been sitting as if 
turned to stone, screamed, leaped to his 
feet, jumped upon the bench, and sprang 
for the top of the bastion wall. The crowd, 
as one man, bellowed, and surged forward. 

Quick as Calloway was, Pierre Chouart 
was quicker. He had risen to his feet, 
following Bent Avery’s every word and 
action, hypnotized. Calloway’s action 
broke the spell. Lynx-like, the wood- 
loper leaped at the stocky trapper, caught 
him in mid-air as Calloway’s hands were 
outstretched for the top of the wall; and 
they fell heavily to the ground, clawing and 
struggling like panthers. 

Bent Avery vaulted lightly upon the 
table and threw his rifle to his shoulder. 
His voice was scarcely louder than it had 
been always. 

“Right there stop!” he snapped. “—— 
you, Thad Macoun, I’ll drop you the first 
one. Stop. Stay back!” 

At the click of the Mannlicher-Schoen- 
auer, Macoun stopped. He was in the 
lead. The others stopped; but Avery saw 
they were going to rush him and the two 
struggling men. 

“Match Guernsey!” he cried. “You 
jump in and help Chouart. The rest of 
you—back. —— you!” 

The gesture and the words were magic. 
The livyeres stopped as one of their own 
number jumped in and helped truss up 
Calloway. 

“Get on back out of reach,” Avery 
ordered again. 

Nerveless and terrified, Calloway had 
broken when the slow moving finger had 
written his name on the wall. To Avery’s 
ears came the babble of Calloway, cursing 
and snarling his confession. Bent Avery 
knew better than to let the livyeres hear. 

When Chouart and Guernsey had dis- 
appeared through the bastion wall door, Bent 
Avery dropped his rifle butt upon his foot. 

“T want to thank you for being so orderly 
and collected while I showed you who 
killed Nascaupee Neilson,” he said dryly. 

There was a trace of irony in his cool, 
even voice. 


